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Blight or Blessing? 


It’s still within our power to choose which it shall be. 

But our chances of being able to do anything constructive 
about it, without prohibitive cost, get smaller and smaller 
with every moment of our countryside’s enormous and hap- 
hazard growth. 

There's nothing wrong about growth, especially when qual- 
ity accompanies it. In fact it’s an American characteristic to 
take pride in it. 

Our faith in the future is shown by the big families we go 
in for. On the average, there is a new baby born every seven 
and one-half seconds. Houses to live in, schools to get edu- 
cated in, factories and offices to work in, buildings to worship 
in, are all part of the overall picture of our expanding indus- 
trial civilization. 

We work from specifications and blueprints when we build 
a church, factory, or school. Individual units are carefully 
planned. There’s a tendency, too, toward extending such fore- 
thought to include particular areas. 

But how about the whole picture? Take a journey by plane, 
and what we'll find ourselves flying over is a panorama of 
runaway growth. 

Below sprawls the spreading city. Very likely it is already 
merging with neighboring cities and towns. In the distance 
we glimpse the downtown business area, where tall buildings 
rise from old-fashioned narrow streets which once served resi- 
dential areas many of which long since have turned into 
swarming slums. Our attention is caught by intricate clover- 
leafs and other traffic devices which daily pour their streams 
into the already congested heart of the metropolis. 

Like a patchwork quilt, the vast panorama of urbanization 
stretches far and wide. Over there is a hodgepodge of subur- 
ban expansion with older towns and villages imbedded in it. 
We see block after block of little houses that look all alike. 
Mile after mile, along established highways, lie uneven ribbons 
of haphazard growth—filling stations, restaurants, garages, 
factories, junk yards, shopping centers, schools, dwellings, and 
so forth. New, low, landscaped factories are springing up in 
what used to be cornfields. 

Already the eastern coastal region has become so urbanized 
between Boston, Massachusetts, and Newport News, Virginia, 
that this six hundred mile stretch is, in short, one gigantic strip 
city—a “megalopolis,” if we want a fancy name for it. Other 
regions are heading in the same direction. Every year we are 
converting over a million rural acres into built-on land. 

Thus most Americans, present and future, seem destined 
to live their lives in an urban environment. 

That being so, it makes sense to see to it that urban life 
shall be pleasant and rewarding. 

That's not likely to happen if we simply permit our explo- 
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political, economic, and social problems to be studied and 
met. 

Because it is bound to affect so many lives, now and in 
future generations, there’s no domestic issue more critical, 
challenging, or vital. 


BACKGROUNDS 

In 1800, only 6% of the U.S. populace lived in urban 
places—in towns of any size. We were mostly farmers, and 
lived on the land. Since then, we've shifted. A major reason 
is industrialization, which has played so important a part in 
making us a mighty nation. 

Contrasted with what's happening today, the original city 
pattern was simple enough. It’s been compared to a solitary 
fried egg in a pan. The yolk was the central city with its 
dwellings, tenements, factories, and shops. Shops and factories 
could be reached on foot, by trolley-car, or later, by subway. 
The egg white surrounding the yolk held the suburbs. Beyond 
lay the countryside with its villages, farms, and woodlands. 

But what happens when several eggs—several metropolitan 
areas—are dropped into the pan and jiggled around? 

In the first quarter of the twentieth century, the automobile 
brought a spectacular change. People could get to where they 
worked from much further away. Trucks, too, made industry 
more independent of older methods of distribution like rail- 
roads or shipping by water. Factories could move to the near- 
by countryside where they had more room. Inevitably, housing 
followed the factories. Old roads not necessarily suited to 
motor traffic got heavier and heavier use. 

The fried egg pattern was shifting to scrambled eggs. 





Mostly this change hasn't been part of a plan. It just more 
or less happened. It’s a change which, in some of its features, 
has been welcome; in some, not so good. For example, take 
one of the older suburbs. Probably it was first settled by city 
people well-enough off to afford the higher cost, those days, 
of suburban living. The work hours of relatively few persons 
fitted in with commuting by train. Suburban living of this 
sort was almost like country living, permitting escape from 
city tensions and crowds. 

Then the auto brought the suburbs more nearly within 
everyone's reach. 

These new suburbanites, too, are looking for fresh air and 
room to stretch in. They want to live not far from their work 
yet have homes of their own to improve through do-it-yourself 
puttering. 

They also expect to find services to which the city had 
accustomed them. New stores move in. Shopping centers 
spring up. More and more cars on the roads mean more and 
more people. Mass housing extends urbanization far beyond 
municipal lines. Nearly half the urban population now lives 
outside the central city. 

Thus the basic character of suburban living is being threat- 
ened by the suburb’s rapid and largely haphazard growth. 
When there’s mass construction without enough provision for 
getting around, for local recreation, for schools, sanitation, and 
so forth, something’s got to give. 

Some suburbs, of course, manage to avoid getting drowned 
under a tide of urbanization. In these, children are safer than 
they were on congested city streets. They go to better schools 
in up-to-date buildings. Life is more relaxed; neighbors more 
friendly. There are locally-based interests—civic, social, and 
educational—in which to take part. 

But the luck of many a suburbanite isn’t that good. Stand- 
up commuting adds an extra strain. Or there’s the traffic jam, 


morning and night. There’s also added expense. On top of 
payments due on the house, property taxes keep mounting. 
Yet often a rising mill rate doesn’t mean better schools. 
Unable to cope with the flood of youngsters, they remain 
understaffed and forced to hold double sessions. 

If not guarded against, all the ills that plague cities move 
also to the suburbs. 

Meanwhile, cities run further into trouble. In addition to 
such problems as dwindling water supply, below-par schools 
housed in ancient buildings, air pollution, and narrow streets 
choked with traffic, there’s the matter of slums. Vacated 
housing deteriorates as city dwellers become suburbanites and 
lower-income groups move in—sometimes whole families to 
a single room. Such low-income groups are apt to require out- 
lays for welfare out of all proportion to the meager tax returns 
which a slum brings in. 

Urban decay spreads like a fungus growth. In some cities, 
despite renewal programs in cooperation with the state and 
Federal governments, new slums form faster than old, run- 
down areas can be put in shape. 

As Luther Gulick, President of the Institute of Public 
Administration, remarks, “up till about the beginning of 1954, 
nobody would admit that America had a ‘metropolitan prob- 
lem.’” But recently we've been waking up to the fact “that 
the problem is serious and growing, and that something effec- 
tive must be done about it, and fast.” Otherwise we shall be 
past the point of no return as the haphazard spread of urban- 
ization intensifies problems which old-fashioned municipal 
government is less and less able to solve. 


PLANNING FOR THE FUTURI 

It seems no longer a question of “Is planning necessary?” 
but of “How best shall such planning be done?” 

Where planning takes place, it is apt to be piecemeal, so 
that a community may suddenly wake up to the fact that what 
its neighbors are doing tends to wreck its own intentions. 

Planners—it should be added—are by no means in accord 
on how to get best results. But probably most would agree 
that the main idea, for our own and future generations, is to 
bring useful, usable order to the metropolis, livability to the 
suburb, and satisfactory land-use to the rural areas left. 

An obstacle to all this is human indifference. 

If we are to get anywhere, it must be through consent of the 
people. Consent is based on an understanding of what needs 
to be done. This means that we owe it to ourselves and future 


generations to look into the problems of urbanization* in 


order to meet them with the power of our broad resources and 
with the backing of our good will. Through the many studies 
being made from the local small-town level right up to the 
White House, we are already working toward much greater 
understanding. Many universities are taking part, besides civic 
and government agencies. Where metropolitan problems cross 
state lines, as has happened with New Jersey, New York, and 
Connecticut, an interstate commission is likely to be formed. 

The most striking examples of what's being done are to be 
found in big cities—though some of the smallest communities 
may be working on their problems, too, in ways that other 
towns might follow. 

New York is doing a spectacular job—although as Robert 
Moses, Chairman of its Committee on Slum Clearance, says: 
“It is unrealistic to imagine that the worst slums . . . can be 
absolutely cleared and entirely new structures substituted in a 
foreseeable time. The cost would be simply staggering.” 

We might also take a look at Penn Center in Philadelphia, 
or the Back Bay area of Boston. Milwaukee, Baltimore, Den- 
ver, the Fort Worth Redevelopment, Detroit, are among other 
examples. 

But perhaps the best way to see how the problems of urban- 
ization can be met is to turn to some city of moderate size. 

New Haven’s redevelopment program has been called by 


*Further reading might begin with “Metropolis in Ferment,” the November, 1957, issue of The Annals of the American Academy 


of Political and Socsal Science. 


Albert M. Cole, U.S. Housing and Home Finance Agency 
Administrator, “a model for urban renewal in the cities of 
America . . . spectacular, imaginative, exciting, compre- 
hensive.” 

‘The New Haven idea took shape in 1941 when Professor 
Maurice E. H. Rotival, of Yale University, drew up original 
plans. These proved too ambitious for the times, but their 
influence still is felt and the University’s cooperation con- 
tinues. 

Mayor Richard Lee sparked the present program into action 
after the war. 

Mayor Lee knew how important to success popular support 
of the program would be. He wanted it examined and dis- 
cussed by the largest possible number of people. Presently 
a Citizens Action Committee shaped up, non-partisan and 
representative of as many interests in the town as could be 
drawn in. The Committee's 600 members set themselves the 
job of finding out why New Haven, seventh oldest city in 
the United States, was on the skids, and how it could be 
brought back. They split up into sub-committees and set to 
work. The population, they found, had shifted to the suburbs, 
letting the core of the town decay. Shops were strangling on 
narrow streets cluttered with traffic. With commerce and 
industry running down, New Haven’s importance as a city— 
not just as the site of a famous university—was on the way 
out. More and more old residential districts were degenerating 
into rat-riddled slums. So the Committee and the local offi- 
cials pitched in. They got busy on all phases of rehabilitation 
—slum-clearance and housing, industrial construction and 
renewal, traffic improvement, health, recreation, more efficient 
public service and government. 

A campaign of redevelopment like that can cost plenty, 
but New Haven’s is being managed with only slight added 
expense to the local taxpayer. This is because most of the 
money comes from federal programs for rehabilitation, and 
from private funds. As in other places, investors have become 
convinced that New Haven is a good risk and that its recon- 
struction will bring in worthwhile returns. The city, too, 
expects to gain through considerably increased tax returns 
when impoverished areas again become productive. There will 
also be returns to the city through improved parking facilities 
—several within easy walking distance of the downtown 
shops—and other services for which users are willing to pay. 

The State, too, has helped. From its new turnpike along 
the shore, it is building an eight-lane, $14,000,000 connecting 
link. Besides eliminating bottlenecks, this unit seems likely 
to gain increasing use as the city’s crop of modern office build- 
ings goes up on more spacious blocks, and its new housing, 
new schools, shopping centers, new playgrounds, and parking 
areas are completed. 

Nearly all former residents of slums so far torn down, 
which are providing much of the space for the reborn city, 
have already been taken care of in public or low-cost housing 
that’s attractive yet rents at figures often lower than those of 
the slums. 

Thus New Haven, with more adequate housing, improved 
services, and a revitalized downtown business area, seeks to 
live up to its name. It can look forward to tomorrow with 
interest and faith. 

A glance at that tomorrow is worth taking, bearing in 





mind what risky business prophecy is and how readily upset— 
particularly by such catastrophies as depressions, or, infinitely 
worse, another world-wide war. 


IN THE CRYSTAL SPHERE 
It is no longer so fashionable to predict that big cities. are 


on their way out. Men have made cities since earliest times 
and cities seem likely to continue as a manifestation of our 


characteristics and needs. But since change is a law of life, and 
improvement is what man hopes for, we may expect our 
great cities of the future to take on a new look. 

To reach them we shall pass swiftly through or over subur- 
ban satellite towns with up-to-date housing, recreational and 
educational facilities, shopping centers, and industrial parks. 

The metropolitan living of the future may be less urban 
and more spacious, including farms, forests, and recreational 
areas. As we approach the central city, we'll be apt to see 
beautiful landscaping. There is likely to be grandeur and 
unity to the city itself—perhaps a varied, park-like pattern 
of super-blocks, eliminating former miles of narrow streets. 
The main effort will be toward furthering the greatest enjoy- 
ment of urbanism’s social, cultural, and economic advantages 
without the crowding, unhealthiness, congestion, danger, and 
ugliness which characterize too many present-day cities. 

The shift from jet-propulsion, wings, or wheels to feet, 
once we reach the city, will be smoothly and readily made. 
The present primitive idea that human bodies need to com- 
pete with swiftly moving machines through use of the same 
areas will be done away with. For short hauls, such devices as 
belt walkways, moving at various speeds, will supplement side- 
walks. City transit systems will be greatly expanded and im- 
proved with little resemblance to present noisy, uncomfortable, 
jam-packed subways. Street, highway, and airway collisions 
will be almost eliminated by automatic radar brakes and other 
engineering improvements. For longer family trips, a com- 
bination air-ground vehicle, with vertital take-off, is likely to 
be the thing. 

People will want to come to or live in the cities for much 
the same reasons as today. Besides offering the widest oppor- 
tunity for making a living, the city will continue to have con- 
centrated facilities for culture and fun. This should prove 
increasingly so as automation cuts into the working day and 
allows for more leisure. Such proposals as New York City’s 
Lincoln Square Project for the Performing Arts show what's 
probably coming. A spacious concert hall, a music school and 
opera house, a play and ballet theater, can thus all be grouped 
conveniently in landscaped surroundings. 

The city of the future may well become a living and 
dynamic symbol of civilized man. 


IN THE MEANTIME 

But before any such hopeful prospects can be realized, we 
must settle down to solving the quandaries of urbanization. 
Laws and methods to facilitate good government and permit 
constructive action by private enterprise, by civic organiza- 
tions, by public agencies are the basic tools through which 
the citizens of a democracy get things done. We need to study 
local political institutions to see which are still adequate and 
where political innovation seems called for to handle the prob- 
lems which increasing urbanization keeps bringing up. For 
instance, long-established official boundaries may have very 
little relationship to area needs. This circumstance alone can 
throw the proper functioning of local government out of kilter. 

Here is a quick run-down of some of these major problems 
demanding our action: 

Housing. This involves slum clearance, relocation of resi- 
dents, new developments, the fight against blight, and a multi- 
tude of factors including enormous costs. These may grow 
lower through improved building methods including prefabri- 
cation. 


Congestion. Here we face one of the gravest problems, 


particularly where metropolitan areas overlap to form vast 
urban complexes where homes, factories, and commerce seem 
hopelessly intermingled. In residential areas, this situation 
breeds slums. In old-fashioned downtown business districts, it 
causes traffic strangulation. 

Schools. We are still being swamped by a rising birth- 
rate and not enough teachers. Inadequate schools are also the 
direct result of congestion and overcrowding. They are prod- 
ucts of stagnation and decay—whether of the urban, suburban, 
or country variety. 





Water. We have been receiving plenty of warning that 
presently there won't be enough water. This could amount to 
a colossal disaster. One remedy would be changing salt water 
into fresh by methods cheap enough so as not to wreck the 
economy. 


Sanitation. An especially critical problem in suburban 


areas where an over-concentration of septic tanks produces a 
costly mess. Here’s a threat to health, as well. 


Air Pollution. Air currents and smog are no respectors of 
municipal boundaries. Dangerous gases and smoke can wander 
far from their source, blighting vegetation, discoloring paint, 
and sometimes causing death through respiratory and other 
ailments. 


Transportation. Whether by car, plane, truck, ship, or 
city and suburban transit system, transportation presents plenty 
of woes. One trouble is that in spite of studies designed to- 
ward integrating all forms of mass transportation into a co- 
hesive network, each type still tends to operate as though off 
by itself. There’s an intricate criss-cross of movement that 
causes delays and a general slow-up. Traffic jams, it’s been 
figured, cost the nation over five billion dollars a year. Con- 
structive thinking and better highway engineering are needed 
at every level—federal, city, and state. Airdromes capable of 
handling greatly increased air traffic are a must. 


Recreation. Recreation is of considerable importance to 


life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. The better kinds 
help to keep us mentally and physically fit. Yet the National 
Recreation Association reports that picnic, boat, and play- 
ground facilities are “very inadequate” in the vicinity of most 
cities of over 50,000 population. 


Government. Government is the essential ingredient in 
helping solve each of the problems of urbanization. It needs 
to be geared to modern conditions and needs. Its officials 
should be competent and alive to what's going on, and it is 
part of the voters’ job to see that they are. Urbanization brings 
with it problems in political science that range from develop- 
ing a merit system for municipal employees to such matters 
as the proper role of the federal government toward munic- 
ipalities, and likewise the role of the state. Should the federal 
government create a Department of Urbanism—just as there's 
a Department of Agriculture—or would that be the wrong 
move? Should more states set up bureaus to furnish munic- 
ipalities with technical services and advice? How can a city 
get sufficient funds through taxes and other devices to perform 














what's called for by its residents? Should a share of the finan- 
cial responsibility be borne by suburbanites who daily work in 
the city? Are “authorities’—commissions set up to handle 
specific services—the best device for managing water supply, 
transit, bridge and airport construction and maintenance, and 
similar functions which can be paid for out of fees and tolls? 

Most overwhelming question of all is how to handle the 
huge urban complexes that pay no attention to municipal 
boundaries, straddle rivers, and spill over into several states. 
In such metropolitan areas, there may be all sorts and types 
of governmental jurisdiction, including federal and state as 
well as municipal, with some even counteracting the function 
of others. New York City’s greater metropolitan area fur- 
nishes a striking example. It presents probably the most 
complicated governmental pattern in the world, involving 
three states, twenty-two counties, numerous boroughs, and 
various authorities. One reason why this conglomeration works 
pretty well is because it is developing a degree of voluntary 
cooperation among its parts. Each type of government or 
management involved sends members to regular meetings at 
which what's being done and what’s going on are discussed. 
This body sets up working committees on specific problems. 
Thus, though there is no authority to enforce decisions or 
carry out plans, and less cooperative units can slow things up, 
the well-being of the whole metropolitan area is at least kept 
in view. 

A further logical step might be federation, with a legislative 
body designed to bring together all major units concerned 
with the affairs of the metropolis. Each unit would still man- 
age its own business, preserving the principles of democratic 
self-government. But legislative decisions having to do with 
the metropolis as a whole would be made by the federated 
legislature. At the head, as the responsible executive, we may 
some day see an elected official—a “metrogovernor”’—who 
may take his place in importance alongside the present gov- 
ernors of the states. 

Thus far, the metropolitan area of Toronto, Canada, is the 
only place where such a federation is now actually functioning 
—but we're likely to see others follow soon—with the Miami- 
Dade County area of Florida, and also the area of Greater 
Detroit, moving in that direction. 

Taking the list of problems raised by this guide and con- 
sidering them on the basis of our own neighborhood and also 
as representative of the national picture, how do we feel 
about each? What's being done? What do we believe is still 
needed? Is or isn’t there an intelligent pattern of develop- 
ment? 
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